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TWENTY-ONE years and six months do not pass with-
out setting a mark even upon durable stone and triple
brass; upon humanity such a period works nothing
less than transformation. In Barnet's old birthplace
vivacious young children with bones like india-rubber
had grown up to be stable men and women, men and
women had dried in the skin, stiffened, withered, and
sunk into decrepitude; while selections from every
class had been consigned to the outlying cemetery.
Of inorganic differences the greatest was that a rail-
way had invaded the town, tying it on to a main line
at a junction a dozen miles off. Barnet's house on
the harbour-road, once so insistently new, had acquired
a respectable mellowness, with ivy, Virginia creepers,
lichens, damp patches, and even constitutional in-
firmities of its own like its elder fellows. Its archi-
tecture, once so very improved and modern, had
already become stale in style, without having reached
the dignity of being old-fashioned. Trees about the
harbour-road had increased in circumference or dis-
appeared under the saw; while the church had had
such a tremendous practical joke played upon it by
some facetious restorer or other as to be scarce
recognizable by its dearest old friends.

During this long interval George Barnet had
never once been seen or heard of in the town of his
fathers.

It was the evening of a market-day, and some
half-dozen middle-aged farmers and dairymen were
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